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The Second Meeting of the Eighteenth Session will be 


held at the Chambers of the Library Association, 


| J 


24, 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 13th November, 


at 7.30 p.m., when the following papers will be read :— 


“INCREASING FACILITIES FOR BorrRowING Books.” 


By W. Geo. Fry, Bournemouth Public Libraries. 


“Non-RESIDENT Borrowers.” By A. Cecil Piper, 
Brighton Public Library ; Hon. Secretary of the 


South Coast Branch of the L.A.A. 


The President will occupy the Chair. 





“THE Pusuic LIBRARY AND THE CHEAP Book.” 
Norman Treliving, Leeds Public Libraries ; Hon. 
Secretary, Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A. 


By 


It will be noticed that this is an essentially ‘‘ Provincial Members’ "’ 
evening ; Mr. Piper hopes to be present to read his paper personally, and the 
Council trusts that London members will turn up in full force to give him, 
and those who will accompany him, a cordial welcome. The subject matter 
of the papers is worthy of attention; Mr. Fry’s will be in the nature of a 
preliminary to Mr. Piper's paper, and the two together will form a study of 
the various methods in operation for rendering our libraries as readily 


accessible for borrowing purposes as possible Mr. Treliving’s paper will 
open a new field of discussion. For some considerable time casual references 
have been made to the existence of the different admirable series of new books 
and reprints now upon the market, but no attempt has been made to survey 


fresh and interesting topic at his disposal : that he will make the best of it goes 


without saying, and a thoughtful, suggestive paper is anticipated. 


All the 


papers provide good material for debate, in which we hope many younger 


| the whole matter in its relation to the public library. Mr. Treliving hasa 
i 
' 





won ! 





members will participate; the prize for ‘‘ progress in debate’’ has still to be 
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MIDLAND BRANCH. 


The next Meeting of the Midland Branch will be held at 
Lichfield,on Thursday, November 28th. Mr.Councillor W.A. 
Wood, Chairman of the Johnson Birthplace Committee, 
and one of the Hon. Secretaries of the Johnson Society, has 
very kindly arranged an attractive programme, which will 
include visits to the Cathedral and its Library, the Johnson 
House Library and the Public Library. 

The Evening Meeting will be held at the Guildhall, by 
kind permission of the Mayor-Elect, Mr. Councillor H. J. C. 
Winterton. Mr. Councillor Wood has kindly consented to 


read a paper on Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Birmingham members will assemble outside New Street Station 
(Stephenson Place entrance), at 1.50 p.m. Train leaves at 2.0; return 
fare, providing there is a party of not less than ten, 1s. 10d. ; return train 
leaves Lichfield at 9.20. A charge of 6d. per person is made for admission to 
the Cathedral Library. 

A cordial invitation to this Meeting is extended to all Library Assistants, 
and all Midland Members are earnestly requested to do their best to attend. 
All who intend being present are requested to communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary not later than Nov. 16th, as further notice of the meeting will not 
be given. Members who are not travelling via Birmingham will oblige by 
stating the time of their arrival, at Lichfield, so that arrangements may be 
made for meeting them. 

J. F. PatRIck, 
Hon. Secretary, Midland Branch, 
Central Public Library, Birmingham. 


BOOKS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE.* 
By Very Rev. W. R. Ince, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 


In addressing a distinguished audience of librarians, the 
speaker is naturally tempted to take as his subject books, 
their use and abuse. Whether I should please you by 
singing the praises of reading, andexpatiating upon the delights 
and advantages of being a lover of books, I do not know. 
Perhaps you would prefer that I should talk about the joys 
of country life, such as you have been perhaps tasting lately 
during a well-earned and too brief holiday ; the relief of ex- 
changing aseat at a desk forthe breezy and spacious uplands of 
a Scotch moor, or the bright sunlight of lands with a more 
genial climate than our own. The great Master of Balliol, 
Jowett, was once told by a friend that he thought the 
greatest pleasure in life was to lie at full length on the grass 
with a book. “But why with a book?” was the answer of 
that eminent scholar. Well, I agree with the friend—I love 
“Inaugural address to the Library Assistants’ Association at Stationers’ 
Hall, October, 16, 1912. 
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lying on the grass, if it is dry, but I like to have the book in 
my hand. And being myself a victim of the reading habit— 
I suppose that is how one ought to put it—I fear I must 
inflict upon you some reflections on that very topic which, 
as I have said, first suggested itself to me—books, their use 
and abuse. 

Shall I begin by reminding you of what great men of 
letters have said about libraries ? How Burton, for instance, 
(author of the “Anatomy of Melancholy ’’) says, “I never 
come into a library but I bolt the door to me, excluding lust, 
avarice, ambition, and all such vices whose nurse is idleness, 
the mother of ignorance and melancholy herself; and in the 
very lap of eternity, among so many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lofty a spirit and sweet content that I pity all 
our great ones and rich men that know not their happiness.” 
How Cowper, the poet, wonders how Methuselah could have 
supported the boredom of 900 years of existence, while “ his 
library must have been insufficently furnished.” How Mark 
Pattison could not conceive how any gentleman could spend 
less than ten per cent. of his income on books. How David 
Hume writes, “ What would you have more? Awife? That 
is none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? 
That is one of them, and I have more than I can use.” 
Hume was a philosopher, and his opinion about the fair 
sex may not carry much weight. But what are we to say to 
this amazing testimony from Lord Byron? “This I know, 
that I am never long even in the society of her whom I love, 
withouta yearning forthecompany of my lampand my tumbled 
overlibrary!” Lord Byron,ofall people,tosaythat! Butlest 
bookmen should become too uplifted, we may set against the 
opinion of the author of “ Don Juan,” that of one of the few 
men who may claim to have had an even wider experience 
in that direction than Byron—the wise King Solomon. 
“Much study,” he says, “is a weariness of the flesh.” After 
afew hours devoted to contemporary literature, he sighed, 
it appears, for the company of the seven hundred. 

Well, it will not be necessary to collect any more testi- 
monies to the immense value of a good library to all who are 
sensible enough to take advantage of it. Happily, the 
people of this country are waking up to the necessity of 
having a good public library in every large town. I suppose 
the number of these libraries has much more than doubled 
in the last few years. In the past our centres of intellectual 
light were much too few. London, Oxford, Cambridge: we 
need many more centres than these, and now happily we 
have got them. The new universities must of course each 
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have its library, though it will be difficult for them to vie 
with the Bodleian, or with the smaller but much more 
accessible University Library at Cambridge. The librarians 
of these younger university libraries find, I suspect, that a 
much larger proportion of students use the library than is the 
case at Oxford or Cambridge. I know that some brilliant 
Oxford and Cambridge lecturers who have decided to throw 
in their lot with the new universities, have been delighted 
and stimulated by the keenness and enthusiasm which they 
have found among the young students, who are just 
beginning to enjoy their new opportunities, denied to their 
fathers, of intellectual study. It puts to shame the languid 
indifference to all things of the intellect, of the average 
passman at the old universities. It must be a real joy to 
the librarians of these new universities to see the thirst for 
knowledge, which is everywhere manifest. especially in the 
great towns of the north. 

Another thing which is contributing, I am convinced, 
very much indeed to diffusing education and zest for good 
literature, is the enterprise of publishers in bringing out 
very cheap and attractive editions of our literary classics, 
and of great foreign authors in translations. Of course 
there must be a demand for them, else the publishers could 
not do it; but the supply creates a further demand, which is 
promptly met. Millions of copies of great books have been 
sold in these cheap editions during the last few years. They 
are educating the public in the best possible way. Itisa 
most fortunate thing that the best books are also the 
cheapest. 

It may be that you who see the inside of the public library 
system, feel that all is not quite as it should be. The public 
taste, we are told, is not elevated. Fiction, and generally 
poor, almost worthless fiction, accounts for more than half 
of the entire number of books borrowed. Sometimes as much 
as seventy per cent. The borrowers of all this trash are for 
the most part really “victims of the reading habit,” a phrase 
which I used in jest just now. If any of you are connected 
with lending libraries at fashionable watering places, you 
probably know the type—nearly always female—of the 
reader who borrows a novel in the morning and 
returns to exchange it for another in the afternoon. 
Each book is skimmed and totally forgotten; there is no 
effort to remember it even for a day. Reading of this kind 
is a sort of disease; it rots the mind and incapacitates it 
from getting any good from books. If a person finds him- 
self or herself falling into this habit, which is as bad as a 
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habit of “ boozing,” strong measures are necessary, involving 
periods of total abstinence from reading, or a resolution 
never to read without taking notes, and recalling in the 
mind what has just been read. Unhappily, a great deal of 
modern fiction is not merely worthless, but poisonous. 
During the great days of British fiction, from Scott to 
Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot, the English novel 
was wholesome and clean, while in France a detestable 
literary convention was observed, that a novel should deal 
in some form or other with unlawful love. I am _ not 
squeamish, but I think that the average French novel is not 
merely mischievous, but is thoroughly bad art, because it 
describes a state of society which exists nowhere, except per- 
hapsamongafewsecond-rate cliques ofthe “smartset.”” These 
squalid tales of adultery and seduction are like nothing in 
real life. They do not describe contemporary Paris—they 
are not drawn from life at all. Neither in Paris nor 
anywhere else are average men “like fed horses in the 
morning, every man neighing after his neigbour’s wife.” 
To be addicted to such literature is a vice; to manufacture 
itisacrime. It is an unfortunate thing that when readers 
have once got accustomed tothe flavour of this sort of spice, 
they expect it in every dish which is served up to them, and 
are dissatisfied if they do not get it, even from writers like 
Anatole France. It is a very deplorable thing that this 
fashion, which for many years has been devastating German 
as well as French fiction, has begun to corrupt our own. 
There must be a dire temptation to the novelist to get 
experience of the sort of life that he depicts. Most happily 
the laws of this country make it impossible for the worst 
kind of pornographic garbage to be openly sold to the public, 
and displayed in shop windows, as it is in France and Italy; 
the managers of libraries have a further right and duty of 
censorship, which I hope they are not afraid to exercise. It 
is much to be hoped that the epidemic of uncleanness which 
is now invading our fiction may be stayed, and that our 
novelists may return to the sounder traditions of the great 
Victorians, though without falling back into the timid 
reticence which from the moral as well as the artistic point 
of view is a blunder. 

But though the privilege of cheap and easy reading 
may be widely abused, I have no doubt that the public 
library is a national asset of the greatest value. The great 
books of the past are read, even by working men. This is 
true in Scotland and North England at any rate. And that 
this habit of reading the great books of the past should grow 
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and spread among our new masters is, I am convinced, a 
matter of the very highest importance. We are in some 
danger of losing the continuity, the tradition of our 
civilisation. It is not generally recognised, I think—at 
least I have not heard the remark made—that now for the 
first time the power is passing into the hands of a class, who 
though they have some education, have not imbibed the tradi- 
tions of European culture. Those traditions come straight 
down from Pagan and Jewish antiquity. The moulds in 
which our literature is set, the forms in which our 
ideas are expressed, our laws of literary art, our 
classification of poetry as epic, lyric, dramatic, and so 
on; our logic and philosophy, our ethics, above all our 
religion, come down to us from the Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews, especially the Greeks. Until the present 
age, all education has been on these lines. So completely 
has Europe been dominated by the tradition of antiquity, 
that a man has not been considered to be educated unless he 
is well acquainted with the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The higher education has been mainly concerned 
with those classics. I do not mean that very much has not 
been added to the sum of human knowledge, in almost every 
field; but that is just the danger. The new acquisition of 
knowledge and experience has until our own day been fitted 
on to the old classical tradition, which has given them their 
forms in such a way that the loss of the old tradition may 
carry with it much that is really the work of later ages. To 
one who has not been brought up in the old tradition, most 
of “the best that has been said and thought in the world” is 
written in a half alien dialect; it is full of unintelligible 
allusions; the whole form of it is not what it would have been 
if it had been drawn up independently of those traditions ; 
and in consequence it repels instead of attracting the self- 
educated youth. Howcan a non-classical reader appreciate 
Milton? How can he understand Spenser without a know- 
ledge of the spirit of chivalry, or Dante without a knowledge 
of mediaeval Catholicism? And the reading only of modern 
philosophy and modern science is like coming in in the 
middle of a debate. The danger is that the modern 
product of the County Council schools may find all the great 
literature of the world uncongenial, and may fly instead— 
as he is doing—to the productions of clever men of his own 
class, who like himseif have had a training in some branches 
of natural science, the only new branch of learning, and 
whose writings reflect the commonness, vulgarity and 
ignorance of those who have learned nothing from the 
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illustrious dead. There is no field of human thought in 
which this threatened breach of continuity is more serious 
and more apparent than in religion. Christianity is a 
composite religion. It took its origin among Syrian peasants, 
but within a hundred years after the birth of its founder it 
had become very largely Europeanised ; it had adopted the 
language of civilised Europe—Greek; and was preparing to 
make its own great borrowings from the philosophy of Greece, 
from the mystery cults (sacraments) of the religions of the 
Empire, from the mythology of popular faith, and later, 
from the legal and constitutional machinery, the statecraft of 
Roman imperialism. The result isa vast composite structure 
in which all that is best (at least we hope so) in the 
traditions of antiquity is preserved, not without a good deal 
of inner inconsistency and contradiction, inevitable in any 
comprehensive eclectic system—contradictions and incon- 
sistences which are giving us so much trouble now-a-days; 
but my main point is, that to those who have 
been brought up outside of these traditions, who have no senti- 
ment and reverence for the archaic forms in which former 
generations were educated, the greater part of Christianity 
as an organised system, as a body of doctrine, as a con- 
glomerate of dogma, ritual and cultus, must necessarily be 
alien and unintelligible. This is, I am convinced, the main 
cause of the alienation of the democracy from religion 
which is so much deplored. Many other reasons are 
assigned for it—the class-sympathies of the church, the 
slackness of its ministers; the growth of. science and criti- 
cism which is supposed to have undermined the foundation 
of religion; the materialism of the masses. and so on. I 
think we often reproach ourselves needlessly. The clergy 
have never been more devoted. The working man is no more 
irreligious than before; and Christianity is not played out. 
The real cause is that the rising generation—apart from the 
small class who have been brought up in the public schools 
and universities—know little or nothing of the organic fila- 
ments which bind modern Christianity—the Christianity of 
the churches—to a remote past. Alli the romance and 
poetry of the ancient faith are lost upon them. They do not 
understand the language of Christianity--no blame to them 
whatever. This is only the strongest instance of the way in 
which some of the best traditions of the old culture are in 
danger of being lost. We must make up our minds to lose 
something, and we may hope to gain something too from 
the fresh untrammelled thoughts and aspirations of the 
modern man. It is a wonderful thought that Northern 
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Europe for the first time is preparing to hammer out for 
itself an indigenous native civilization—that it is emanci- 
pating itself from the leading strings in which the bar- 
barians were content to walk for so many centuries after 
they overran the moribund Roman Empire, so weak in men 
but so rich in inherited wisdom, experience and knowledge. 
Our race, it may be, is coming to self-consciousness, and 
will not be content till it has a philosophy, an ethics, a 
Christianity of its own, not borrowed from Greece, Rome, or 
Palestine. But if there is any sudden break with the past; 
if the experience of the race for the last 2,000 years, in so 
far as that experience is bound up with the old culture, is 
suffered to be forgotten, the result will not be a new and 
fresher culture; it will be a reversion to barbarism. 
Europe in this case may have to pass through another dark 
age, like that which brooded over the western world from 
500 to 1000 a.p. All depends on the kind of education 
which the people are able to get. And the voluntary 
reading of adults is far more important than the lessons 
given to children at school. It really does not matter very 
much what subjects are taught to children. In many cases 
all is forgotten. What does matter is that grown men and 
women should have healthy intellectual interests, and means 
to gratify them. The dismal failure of our public school 
system, under which the intellectual interests are stifled and 
starved, forbids us to hope much from the leisured class. I 
am afraid the careful teaching given in elementary schools 
is often equally lost and thrown away. It is to the adult, 
and I think the middle class adult, that we must turn our 
attention. Give him popular but not superficial lectures— 
place within his reach good advice, sympathy and en- 
couragement in his reading—have near at hand a good 
library, where, without expense, he can follow his tastes 
with intelligent guidance. That, it seems to me, is the way 
to save the priceless treasures of the past from being lost. 
That is the way to make the coming generation heir of all 
the ages, instead of being a young barbarian staring 
foolishly at great and noble things which he is incapable 
of understanding or appreciating, and which he has no 
motive for even desiring to preserve from destruction. 

It is not only ideas which we must jealously guard from 
oblivion. The vehicle of ideas, the language must also be 
protected from corruption. This is not a trivial matter, 
though I fear many think it so. The greatest master of 
stately and sonorous diction in our literature, Milton, has thus 
expressed his sense of the importance of maintaining the 
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purity of our tongue. ‘Whoever in a state knows how 
wisely to form the manners of men, and to rule them at 
home and in war with excellent institutes, him in the first 
place, above others, I should esteem worthy of all honour. 
But next to him the man who strives to establish in maxims 
and rules the method and habit of speaking and writing 
received from a good age of the nation, and as it were to 
fortify the same round with a kind of wall, the daring to 
overleap which let a law only short of that of Romulus be 
used to prevent. The one, as I believe, supplies noble 
courage and intrepid counsels against an enemy invading 
the territory. The other takes to himself the task of extir- 
pating and defeating, by means of a learned detective police 
of ears, and a light hand of good authors, that barbarism 
which makes large inroads upon the minds of men, and is a 
destructive intestine enemy of genius. Nor is it to be con- 
sidered of small consequence what language, pure or cor- 
rupt, a people has, or what is their customary degree of 
propriety in speaking it. For let the words of a country be 
in part unhandsome and offensive in themselves, in part 
debased by wear and wrongly uttered, and what do they 
declare, but, by no light indictment that the inhabitants of 
that country are an indolent, idly yawning race, with minds 
already long prepared for any amount of servility? On 
the other hand, we have never yet heard that any empire, 
any state, did not at least flourish in a middling degree as 
long as its own liking and care for its language lasted.” If 
this noble passage is true, and I think it is, there never was 
a time when it was more necessary to make efforts to 
preserve one of the finest instruments of human thought 
from ruin. The slovenliness of modern English writing 
has no parallel either on the continent or in any past age of 
English literature. That vulgar, slangy, slipshod mode of 
speech called journalese, which I believe is for the most part 
dictated to a shorthand writer, or shouted into a gramo- 
phone, is the curse of literature. Some of our leading 
journalists even write books in this dialect, and are quite 
unconscious that they are not writing English or con- 
tributing to literature. Odious solecisms from America are 
everywhere rife. Ten years ago our journalists contented 
themselves with splitting infinitives, using misunderstood 
phrases like “ of that ilk,” and falling headlong into pitfalls 
set by words like “ decimate,” “ eliminate” (“the elevation 
of the century eliminated a cheer ”) and “ mutual,” “predict” 
and “predicate” and so forth. Now we have a crowd. of 
American slang superinduced upon all the old blunders, 
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There are just a few writers who take nearly as much pains 
as Pater and Froude. But very few people know or care 
whether writing is good or bad. In France, the Academy 
does muchto preserve the purity of the language, but England 
has no such institution. The odd thing is that in no other 
art is there the same slovenliness. A good library will at 
any rate supply models of pure style, which may cause 
disgust at the bad English now fobbed off on the public, and 
may even shame the writers themselves if they have any 
literary conscience left. 

The commercial aspect of literature raises difficult 
questions. There are some men who need the stimulus of 
gain, but on the whole the best work is written to satisfy 
oneself, not the public, to tell the truth, not to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings. Disinterestedness and candour 
are all important, and a profound respect for one’s craft; 
the attitude of the old writer who said that he always went to 
his desk “as to an altar.” And in choosing books, it is wise 
to select those in which the writer writes from his heart—the 
ageless books which suit every generation. These at any rate 
should be the best known, the most often read. 

Whether we are writers or readers we must expect to 
encounter hard work. Nine-tenths of our labour must be 
drudgery. Young students often sit with a book before them 
and delude themselves that they are reading; but there 
must be steady application. Some have recommended 
asking ourselves before beginning a book what we hope to 
get from it, and having questions formulated and set down 
that must be answered. Others prefer to keep a commonplace 
book or analysis. I believe in the last, with comments of 
my own in square brackets. Of the terrible people who 
underline library books and write asinine comments in the 
margin I will not speak. But one large part of the art of 
reading is to have one main subject and several auxiliaries, 
reading nothing that is not auxiliary. Eschew literature 
in tabloid form—small hand books crammed with facts 
that you won’t remember. 

Well, I have said a little on a great subject : suggestions 
for navigating our raft over the pathless waste of waters, 
the turbid flood of worthless printed matter. You librarians 
can do much to help young students. “ Your days among 
the dead are past,” saysthe poet. No. In the world of 
books alone it has been said that the live dog has to fear 
the competition of the dead lion. Ideas are the only things 
that never die. 
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STAFF INTERCHANGE: AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS.* 


By Ernest Mate, Sub-Librarian of the Brighton Public 
Library. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

When you did me the honour to elect me to the chair- 
manship of this newly-formed Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, I fondly thought that such a post 
would prove a quiet, restful one. I had visions of sitting 
down and calmly directing the Secretary to write to the 
various members demanding interesting papers from them 
for our meetings. To my surprise I found that as chairman 
I was expected to give an inaugural address, and my dream 
of a quiet time collapsed like a burst bubble. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I suppose I should first of 
all give you a short sketch as to why the Branch was 
formed, and what we hope it will accomplish. We assis- 
tants on the South Coast have watched year by year the 
growth of our Association and the formation of Branch 
after Branch in various parts of the country, until at last 
the time arrived when some of us thought we might form 
one for ourselves. The meeting here this afternoon is a 
proof that this has been accomplished, owing to the 
readiness with which almost every assistant in the district 
decided to become a member. When one considers the 
small number of libraries and the correspondingly small 
number of assistants from which we draw our members, | 
think the gathering this afternoon is a very successful one, 
and I feel very proud of being the Branch’s first Chairman. 
The Branch has been formed for the benefit of all its 
members and not for a few of them. It’s very smallness is 
an advantage in one way, as it will give every member a 
chance to take an active part in the proceedings, either as 
the reader of a paper or inthe discussion following each 
paper. By doing so, the time may soon come when we shall 
feel quite equal to our London, Midland and other con- 
fréres, who by taking advantage of the practice such 
meetings give them, hold their own in paper-reading and 
discussion with splendid ease. 

Assistants, especially in the provincial libraries, have 
been too apt to drop into one particular groove, and think 
that there is no need to trouble about the rest of their pro- 
fessional brethren and the work they are doing. The 


*Delivered to the Opening Meeting of the South Coast Branch of the 
L.A.A., at Eastbourne, October 18th, 1912. 
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result is that an assistant grows up in one library and 
becomes used to the often antiquated system and out-of- 
date methods which are, even now, far too common in the 
provinces. The time comes when he wants a _ higher 
position and salary, and then he finds he is unable to obtain 
either owing to his lack of experience. I think I may claim 
such a thing could not possibly happen to an assistant if 
there was within his reach such an organization as we hope 
to have. 

I do not, of course, say that the libraries represented 
here to-day are run on antiquated and out-of-date lines; 
they are, in fact, quite the reverse. But even in our case 
there is always a likelihood of assistants becoming self- 
contained, if not self-opinionated, and I look upon the for- 
mation of this Branch as the cure for that kind of disease. 
There is no reason why an assistant in the district should 
remain outside the pale. The Association is not run on 
Trade Union lines, and assistants need have no fear of being 
called out one fine morning to go on strike, although I am 
afraid the salary of some of our colleagues throughout the 
country would fully warrant such a proceeding. The main 
idea underlying the formation of the Library Assistants’ 
Association is the education and improvement of the 
position of the assistant librarian, and such aims should 
meet with the energetic support of us all. Meeting as we 
hope to do at all libraries sending us members, we shall 
have the opportunity of seeing how other institutions are 
managed, and perhaps take back to our own, something 
which will tend to make them more efficient. 

The mention of the advantage assistants receive from 
visiting other libraries for a few hours and studying their 
methods, brings me to the main point of my address, and I 
am anxious to see how the following proposition is received 
by you. First of all let me disclaim any proprietary right to 
the idea, although I think it will be the first time it has been 
brought forward for discussion. I believe Mr. Piper men- 
tioned it in a paper he wrote some three years ago; then 
Mr. Sayers expressed a wish to have it discussed at Library 
Assistants’ Association Meetings, and finally a short article 
by Mr. Fry, of Bournemouth, appeared in the July number of 
“The Library World.” The gist of the scheme is that assis- 
tants of equal rank in different libraries, should change 
places perhaps for a fortnight, perhaps for a month. The 
senior assistant, say from a South Coast library, would be 
transferred as a senior to a Midland, Northern, or other 
library. The person he dispossessed for the time would take 
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his place, and thus for the time being both would work under 
a new head, and in entirely different surroundings. 

Such a proposal at first sight sounds rather startling, 
but on thinking it out it becomes decidedly interesting, and to 
my mind alluring. I am afraid I] can foresee one element of 
trouble at once, and that is, after a Northern man had hada 
month on our delightful South Coast, he would absolutely 
refuse to go back to the North again. Of course many 
difficulties would have to be surmounted before such a drastic 
proposal could take effect. The consent of the respective 
committees would first of all have to be obtained, and no 
doubt many chiefs would refuse to entertain the question at 
all. Supposing the committees consented to the change, 
such assistants would, I presume, be expected to carry on 
each other's work, and here again difficulties would probably 
arise. Unfortunately we have arrived neither at a universal 
cataloguing code, nor at universal classification, and a man 
changing from a library classified under Dewey’s system to 
one classified under Brown’s subject scheme, would at once 
find himself at sea, although even here the change of method 
would be bound to benefit the assistants concerned. No 
doubt, however, it could be arranged that special and personal 
work should either stand over, or be deputed to another 
member of the staff. Some assistants may want to make 
the question of difference in salary the most important bar 
to such interchanging, as here again we have no general 
scale, and it is very difficult to find two libraries paying their 
staffs the same amount. 

Personally, I do not see much trouble in that direction. 
In the case of a Northern assistant receiving £10 per month 
changing with a Southerner getting but £8 per month, it 
would simply mean the chief in the North paying the other 
man his usual £8 and forwarding the remaining £2 to his 
own man. Perhaps, though, as the assistants changing over 
would regard it more or less as a holiday, the Northern 
man might be sporting enough to allow the Southerner to 
see how nice it was to receive an extra £2 per month for 
achange. But then there is the prospect that the Northern 
man might on his return find that the Southern assistant 
had given such satisfaction that his new chief would prefer 
to keep him and allow the Northerner to become a Southerner. 
Juniors might be allowed to change over provided they 
could see their way to living away from home on their small 
salaries, and might be content to spend their holiday money 
in that way instead of going to Brighton for a fortnight and 
spending it on the Palace Pier. Another point in favour of 
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changing over might also be urged, and that is the immense 
advantage it would be to a man or his wife ordered away by 
the doctor for a change of air and scene ; as we know, it is 
not every library assistant who can afford to obey such an 
order, but if it were made possible for such a change to take 
place it might frequently be the means of their once more 
regaining health and strength. 

Although the last point in favour of changing is no 
doubt a very important one, I think the greatest has yet to 
be mentioned, and that is the immense value of such varied 
experience to assistants. They would not only benefit 
personally, but their library would also benefit. Such 
experience should also materially add to the chance many 
would have when applying for new posts over others who 
had not taken advantage of the scheme. Committees, as we 
know, like to give posts on their staffs to applicants who, 
other things being equal, have had the most varied 
experience, and you will quite see the enormous point it 
would be in an assistant’s favour could he show that he had 
worked in may be half-a-dozen libraries. You will say that 
a month in another library is not of much use, and that may 
be so, so far as getting knowledge of what books the library 
actually contains, is concerned. But it should be quite long 
enough for an assistant to pick up the various points in which 
the library he is visiting differs from his own, and quite long 
enough to weigh up the advantage or otherwise of any point 
in that library’s administration. There is no reason that I 
can see why such interchanges should only take place in the 
summer, and provided that the work of the libraries does 
not suffer, I fail to see why they should not take place 
all through the year. An assistant might be allowed to 
change three times in twelve months. I have no doubt that 
such inter-changes would lead to great improvement in the 
work of many staffs up and down the country. A good 
assistant visiting a library where the staff was backward 
would be the means of showing them in what they were 
lacking, and would give them a higher standard to work to. 
We must also bear in mind the large number of mixed 
staffs we now have throughout the country, and little 
Mr. Cupid would very probably find some work to do. 
Chief librarians also would study their visitor carefully, and 
many a good man at present wasting away in a small 
library on a tiny salary, might possibly receive the offer of 
a more remunerative post as the result of his having 
indulged in a little interchanging. 

Most library committees naturally want the libraries 
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under their care to be thoroughly efficient, and once they 
could be induced to see such a proposal was likely to make 
for greater efficiency, I feel sure that any obstacle there 
may be at present to it, would soon be swept away. The 
great thing to do is to enlist the sympathy of the chief 
librarians, and once this is done I think a great many com- 
mittees would be prepared to give it a trial. On the other 
point, for assistants who intend to sit for the Library 
Association’s Examinations, such interchanging would prove 
an enormous help. Even so short a time as a month in 
another library under conditions which, perhaps, in as many 
as nine cases out of ten, would be entirely different from 
anything he had hitherto been accustomed to, would be 
worth nine months’ study of Brown’s “ Manual of Library 
Economy,” good as that manual is. Then think of the 
advantage to an assistant to be able to work for a time in 
our library, at Brighton, with every available Library 
Association text-book at hand, when at his own library such 
text-books were conspicuous by their absence. I will not 
say whether equal pleasure and benefit would be derived by 
the assistant who might change with him. We often say, 
half the world does not know how the other half lives, and 
that can easily be narrowed to read, that one half of Eng- 
land does not know how the other half lives. What a 
splendid chance therefore such a scheme would give to 
assistants, especially men from quiet provincial towns, to 
let them mix for a time with the men in the busy industrial 
centres. Apart from enlarging their library experience, 
they would begin to know something useful about their own 
country, and the conditions in which the steel-worker, the 
boot-operative, the cotton-operative, or the ship-builder 
lives. 

The librarian is a man who is expected to know and to 
have seen practically everything, and this should prove a 
cheap means by which many an assistant could increase his 
knowledge, if not of foreigners, at least of his own country- 
men. After one or two of such visits he would soon begin 
to take an altogether larger view of life. Many assistants, 
more especially among the provinces, I am afraid, when 
they do have a holiday and could get right away, are far too 
content to sit on a stile with a book, within five miles of 
their native town, which they are far too prone to look upon 
as their whole world. If such a scheme as I now offer for 
your discussion should ever mature, I think it may be the 
means of helping to bring forward a still better type of 
librarian than we have at the present day. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
INAUGURAL MEETING AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


The opening meeting of the Eighteenth Session was 
held at Stationers’ Hall, London, by kind permission of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers, on Wednesday evening, 
October 16th. To show his interest in the work of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, Mr. G.E. Briscoe Eyre, M.A., 
J.P. (of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode), Master of 
the Company, attended to take the Chair, and the inaugural 
address was delivered by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The meeting was also graced by the 
presence of Mrs. Inge. Thus, following a succession of dis- 
tinguished literary men who have addressed these annuai 
meetings, the Association was privileged, for the first time, 
to welcome, and to hear the views of, an eminent dignitary 
of the Church. 

The first business of the evening was the distribution, 
by the Chairman, of the prizes offered by Mr. J. Y. W. 
MacAlister, F.S.A., for the best professional accounts of 
the International School at Paris last Easter, and that 
offered by Mr. J. Potter-Briscoe, F.R.S.L., for the best paper 
read by a library assistant before any professional associa- 
tion in the United Kingdom during 1911-12. These were 
awarded as under :— 

MacAlister Prizes: 
Ist. £3: 3:0 Mr. Henry A. Sharp, Fulham Public Libraries 
2nd. £2 :2:0 Mr. Harry Dixon, Croydon Public Libraries. 
3rd. £1: 1:0 Mr. William McGill, Islington Public Libraries 

The adjudication of the essays for these prizes was kindly 
undertaken by the Chairman of the Library Association 
Council, Mr. H. R. Tedder, F.S.A., and by Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
M.A., of the British Museum. 

Potter-Briscoe Prizes. 

Mr. Harry Grindle, Birmingham Public Libraries, for 
his paper on “ The Fiction Question” (LipRARY ASSISTANT, 
v. 9, p. 6, Jan., 1912). 

Special Prize: Miss Ethel Gerard, Worthing Public 
Library, for her paper on “ Librarianship from a Woman 
Assistant’s Point of View” (LispraArRyY AssISsTANT, Vol. 9, p. 164, 
Aug.-Sept., 1912). 

The Adjudicators were the Education Committee. 

There was a most gratifying attendance of present and 
former members, and of friends, when Mr. Briscoe Eyre 
rose to open the proceedings proper. Mr. Eyre expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to be present, in a most kindly and 
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interesting address. He heartily welcomed the Association 
to Stationers’ Hall, and hoped that this was not to be the 
last time of meeting there. He was not very familiar with 
the work of libraries; his recollections of Harrow Library 
was that it wasa dull place. But since his day, times are 
changed. Libraries form part of the movement for general 
education so long desired and so long found wanting. In 
regard to the prizes, he said that the. Easter School was a 
most remarkable development of the Association, which he 
was most pleased to see. It was a sign of the breaking 
away from our insularity. 

THe Very Rev. DEAN INGB, who was very cordially 
received, then delivered the address on “ Books: Their Use 
and Abuse,” which is printed in this number of the journal. 
The address was characterized by that earnestness and 
thoughtfulness which have come to be associated with Dean 
Inge’s utterances, and he was listened to with keen interest. 

THe Presipent (Mr. H. T. Coutts), in moving that a 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded Dean Inge, said that his 
attention was particularly drawn to the Dean’s remarks on 
the fiction question. The large percentage of fiction issued 
from public libraries out of the total issue was by no means 
trash ; it was all wholesome reading, and included all of the 
classic novels of which the Dean had spoken so highly. 
The relatively large fiction issue is occasioned by the fact 
that many readers merely skimmed a novel instead of 
reading it through, and a proportionately large issue was 
the result. The figures, therefore, did not give any idea of 
the number of books actually read. Librarians would take 
very much to heart the Dean’s remarks with regard to the 
skimming of books. In the course of their duties they had 
to do a large amount of superficial reading, because to read 
thoroughly every book added to their library would be 
impossible. Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich), seconded the 
vote, which was carried by acclamation. Mr. W. BENSON 
THORNE (Poplar) then moved, and Mr. R. A. PEDDIE 
(St. Bride’s Institute), seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Company of Stationers for permission to meet in the Hall, 
and to Mr. Briscoe Eyre for his services in the chair. 
Mr. PEpDIE dwelt on the valuable work of the Company in 
the past, and the great loss entailed to the country by the 
discontinuance of the register of books kept by the Com- 
pany for over three hundred years. It was a disastrous 
fault in the new Copyright Act that there was no provision 
for the registration of the country’s literature. The reso- 
lution was carried amidst applause. The CHAIRMAN, in 
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replying to the vote of thanks, spoke of the work of the 
Company. It was a working company, and its system of 
apprenticeship was most complete. Unlike most similar 
institutions there were only two honorary members on its 
roll of governors, and they were unwillingly there owing 
to a curious clause in the statutes. The reason why he, 
personally, had hitherto taken so little part in public work 
was that his time had been fully occupied. He had been 
through every department of his trade; his firm was the 
first to introduce electrotyping and had been foremost in 
adopting many of the other modern improvements. He was 
also responsible for the editing of some of the works pub- 
lished by the firm. It was not generally known that he 
edited the “New Variorum Teacher's Bible,” a piece of 
work that had occupied many years. He again hoped the 
Association would make the Hall a meeting place on future 
occasions. This concluded the meetiag. 

The prospects for the new session inaugurated in these 
auspicious circumstances are most promising, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the splendid attendance at the 
first meeting will be maintained. Mr. Thorne (Education 
Secretary) has spared no effort to arrange an attractive 
programme, but he will be sufficiently rewarded fer his 
trouble by enthusiastic meetings. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


The second meeting of the Fifth Session of the North Eastern Branch 
was held at South Shields, on Wednesday, October 2nd. The afternoon 
programme, consisting of outings, etc., had to be abandoned owing to 
inclement weather. In the evening the members assembled in the Lending 
Department, which, since their meeting there in February, had been 
converted into an Open Access Library. Mr. ERNEST BAILEY, the Librarian, 
welcomed the Association to South Shields. 

The principal speaker was Mr. R. W. HENDERSON, late of South Shields 
Public Library, and now an assistant in the New York Public Library. He 
spoke on the subject of 

‘*The New York Public Library,”’’ 


embracing the methods observed in American libraries generally. Mr. 
Henderson’s paper was so full and interesting that a brief report does not do 
him justice; but we have only space here for the main points. Beginning 
with the buildings, he said that the three Corporations representing New York 
had sacrificed $3,000,000 in order to become one. The New York library had 
cost £2,000,000 and the site the same amount. It had taken ten years to 
build. Mr. Henderson then dealt with the departments of the building, 
describing them separately in detail. 

Each division had at its head a specially qualified librarian. The head 
of the economics division was, for instance, Prof. Williamson, who had left 
the Chair of Economics at Bryn Mawr University to take up his work at 
the Library ; Miss Hasse, head of the Documents division, had an inter- 
national reputation as an archivist. In referring to periodicals, he said that 
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half of the money spent on literature was upon periodicals, and publications 
of learned societies. The library received 7,000 periodicals and 10,000 
annuals. These were fully incexed so as to be of the greatest use. The idea 
was that every subject was treated in its latest phase in such periodicals. It 
was the medium for giving to the world all the latest in literature, sciences, 
and art. A library composed mainly of periodicals would be able to render a 
yood service toa community. The reading room was capable of seating 768 
readers at one time. Around the walls were 30,000 volumes, half of which 
were Directories of American cities. 

With an average issue of 3,000 books daily it was obvious that various 
mechanical aids should be adopted. To avoid confusion and delay to readers 
every reader demanding a book was given a numbered slip, which he retained. 
[his book demand slip was then put in a pneumatic tube and despatched to 
the department containing the books required. Electric carriers forwarded 
the books to the point of issue. When the books were ready for delivering, 
the reader’s number was flashed on an indicator, and the books were then 
claimed. The record time for issuing a book was forty-five seconds, during 
which time it had gone through a dozen processes and had been through the 
hands of at least four assistants. The largest book stack in the world was 
that under the main reading room. Although 375-ft. long and 75-ft. wide, 
every shelf fitted perfectly. It contained 75 miles of shelving. In the centre 
of the building, to which all readers were directed, was the catalogue room. 
It contained 6,500 drawers carrying 2,000,000 cards. They also had the 
catalogues of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the British Museum, and the Library 
of Congress. In the middle of the room was the information desk in charge 
of special assistants, containing 300 quick reference books, “* hair trigger '’ books 
as the Americans aptly described them. 

London badly needed the system they had in New York. The Central 
Library controlled over 40 branches varying in size from 10,000 to 35,000 
volumes each. Altogether there were some 800,000 volumes circulating, any 
one of which a reader could obtain from any branch. Only “‘ live literature ’’ 
was stocked at the branches. Dead books were withdrawn and placed in the 
Central Reserve Collection, which consisted of 100,000 volumes. These were 
sent to other branches or kept against any eventuality. The system of co- 
ordination had been recognised not only by the Public Library but also by 
the other libraries. For example, the New York Public Library bought little 
on law, medicine, or theology. For this class of literature there were the 
various law libraries in the city, the Academy of Medicine, the two Theologi- 
cal Seminaries and so on. Readers failing to get what they wanted at the 
Public Library were referred to these special libraries, whose catalogues were 
kept at the public library. Some librarians went so far as to interchange 
assistants so that they might become acquainted with the collections of 
different libraries. 

Mr. Henderson spoke at length upon Children’s Libraries. | Generally 
speaking co-operation between school and library was well maintained. Not 
always were the advances of the librarian well received ; sometimes a 
principal objected to the extra work laid upon the children. Travelling 
libraries were also an essential feature. New York had a travelling collection 
of 50,000 volumes with a circulation of a million-and-a-quarter a year, 
obtained by circulating books in almost 900 collections located in fire stations, 
stores, factories, summer camps, and other places. 

Some interesting figures were given relating to wages and hours of 
labour. The hours worked by assistants averaged 40 per week: one was as 
low as 30 hours and another as high as 72 hours. Vacations varied from two 
weeks to one month, some chiefs had two months. Wages varied from £70 
paid to messengers ; assistants’ wages varied from £140 to £200; heads of 
special departments, £300 to £600; very few positions were worth over 
£1,000. The extent to which advertising was carried out was startling to 
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many present. Noi only did American Libraries send out bulletins, but they 
utilised the press, exhibited posters, gave away blotters and calendars, while 
in new districts the whole of the residents were circularised. The paper 
concluded with a comparison of the prospects of an American Assistant with 
those of an English Assistant, a comparison decidedly in favour of the former. 

Mr. Henderson spoke for over an hour, after which many questions 
were asked and answered. Messrs. Walker, Wilson, Lillie, Turnbull, 
Daniel and others took part in the discussion. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Henderson for his paper. A very successful meeting was 
concluded by a supper provided by the South Shields staff. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

MEMBERS: Rigg, Sidney, Carlisle; Reyburn, George, Durban, Natal ; 
Lea, Edith, Wigan; Cooper, E. J., Battersea; Barber, G. A., Kingston-on- 
Thames; Baker, H. W., Chiswick. 

AssocIATES: Asling, E. H., Newark-on-Trent; Barnett, Arthur, 
Heston-Isleworth ; Bennett, P. W., Tottenham ; Chessum, A. R., Tottenham; 
Clark, O. H., Tottenham; Cummins, A. E., Croydon; Ellis, H., 
Tottenham; Enderby, Wilfred, Grimsby ; Gee, James, Nicholson Institute, 
Leek ; Gifford, J. D., Bolton; Patterson, Gilbert, Gt. Yarmouth ; Rowden, 
D. J., Exeter; Spence, C. J., Southwark; Tilley, Miss J. P., Gravesend ; 
Willmore, W. A., Erith. 

North Eastern Branch. AssociaTEes: Revis, Miss R. M., Sunder- 
land ; Dempster, Miss Maggie, Tynemouth Library, North Shields. 

South Coast Branch. Mempers: Mew, Henry, Hove; Sargent, 
H. J., Hastings. 

ASSOCIATES: Barnett, Miss M. M., Brighton; Leaper, Miss D. C., 
Brighton; Putland, Miss Adelaide, Brighton; Westgate, Miss M. M., 
Brighton ; Macdonald, R. F., Eastbourne; Mason, R. A. R., Eastbourne; 
Drogrez, Victor, Hove; Wheatley, Frank, Hove ; Gill, Miss Beryl, Worthing. 

Yorkshire Branch. Members: Haigh, Frank, Halifax; Burton, 
Arthur, Sheffield. 

APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

*CARLISLE, Mr. A. D., Junior Assistant in the Eltham Library, Woolwich, 
has been appointed Branch Librarian of the Heston-Isleworth Library. 

There were 51 applicants for the appointment. The other selected candi- 
dates were Messrs. *Cornwall (Croydon) ; Fryer (Tottenham) ; *Glenn(Brom- 
ley) ; *Groom (Harlesden) ; *Kitchener (Hornsey). 

*GLENN, Mr. FRANK M., Assistant in the Bromley, Kent, Public Library, 
has been appointed Senior Assistant in the Walthamstow Public Libraries. 

There were 35 applicants for the appointment. The other selected candi- 
dates were Messrs. *Ames (East Ham); *Hayne(Hornsey); and * Wilson(Erith). 

HARPER, Rev. BERTIE J., A.K.C., formerly Sub-Librarian of the Stoke- 
Newington Public Libraries, and Member of the L.A.A. Council, was ordained 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 6th October, and has been appointed Curate at 
Christ Church, Stepney, E. 

MILLER, Mr. ARTHUR W. K., has been appointed Keeper of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum in place of the late Dr. G. K. Fortescue. 

*PETERS, Mr. Harry R., Librarian of the Manor House Public Library, 
Lewisham, has been appointed Librarian of the Hither Green Public Library. 

*PoLLitT, Mr. WILLIAM, Chief Assistant in the Coventry Public 
Libraries, late of the Bolton Public Libraries, nas been appointed an Assistant 
Librarian in the Leeds Public Libraries. 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. Coupland (Blackburn); *Fry 

3(Bournemouth); *Haxby (Leeds); *Huck (Saffron Walden); *Pepper (Bolton); 
*Wrigley (Stockport); Yates (Bolton); *Yates (Sunderland). 

SQuiRE, Mr. WILLIAM B., has been appointed Assistant Keeper of the 

Printed Books in the British Museum in succession to Mr. A. W. K. Miller. 
* Member L.A.A. 

As we go to press we learn with deep regret of the death on 
October 25th of Dr. G. K. Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books 

in the British Museum, who was to have retired on October 3oth. 











